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New York’s Opportunity. 


WHEN ex-Gov. Samuel J. Tilden died, six months ago, it 
was found that he had left the greater part of his estate 
for the endowment of a free public library in this city. 
The Hon. John Bigelow, Mr. Andrew H. Green and Mr. 
George W. Smith were named as Trustees of the pro- 
posed fund, and a bill granting a charter to the Tilden 
Trust is now pending before the Legislature. 

This gift to New York, and through New York to the 
whole world, is one of he largest* bequests of the kind re- 
corded in history. The presentation of Chantilly to the 
French nation was, in one sense, a greater one; but it 
was not a money gift, the estate was an inherited one, and 
the donor, when the deed was consummated, was an exile 
in danger of being deprived of his property by confiscation. 
We have no desire to belittle the Duc d’ Aumale’s mag- 
nificent act. He deserved unbounded gratitude from his 
fellow-countrymen, and he has received the praise that was 
his due. But Mr. Tilden’s no less mynificent bequest has 
attracted little or no attention, and the execution of his 
will is regarded by the public with unaccountable indif- 
ference. The exact amount of money which the Trustees 
of the Tilden Library will have under their control is not 
yet known, but it is not likely to fall short of four million 
dollars and may largely exceed that sum. Few persons not 
specially informed in such matters can form any conception 
of what can be done with the income from such an estate 
toward the foundation of a library. Its wise expenditure 
would ensure the building up in a few years of an institu- 
tion superior in equipment and facilities to any now exist- 
ing in America, and destined within the lives of living men 
to rival the British Museum and the Bibliothéque National. 
There can be no doubt of the need of such a library in this 
country ; there should be no delay in securing it. Let our 
public-spirited citizens demand, promptly, the passage by 
the Legislature of the act incorporating the Tilden Trust. 

While the plans of the Trustees have not yet been un- 
folded, it may be assumed that a faithful execution of Mr. 
Tilden’s wishes will make the proposed library a pre- 
eminently useful one. It should be not merely a place of 
research for scholars aad students, but a storehouse whose 
treasures should be within the reach of all. Its distance 
from the homes of any who may wish to use it need not be 
a barrier to their enjoyment of the opportunities for culture 


it will afford; nor need its hours of opening and closing 


affect its general utility. For a circulating library is prac- 
tically open at all hours, and is next door to every house in 
the city. To such a library as Mr. Tilden had in mind, one 
is not obliged to go at all, except to consult certain works 
of reference which it would be unwise to send out. We 
presume that proper guarantees of responsibility will be 
tequired from persons desiring to take books to their homes; 
but these once given, any resident of the city will be per- 
mitted to send for the volume he wishes to read. Such re- 
quests might even be forwarded by telephone—a labor-sav- 
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ing device that would double the value of the Library to 
the working classes. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Tilden’s house on Gramercy 
Park, which is associated in the public mind with the most 


_ interesting years of the statesman’s public life, may continue 


to be identified with his name. It is -a fine building, twice 
as wide as the ordinary city house, and could readily be 
enlarged so as to accommodate between 400,000 and 500, 
ooo volumes. It already contains the nucleus of the pro- 
jected library in the valuable collection of books formed by 
Mr. Tilden himself. Taking this as a central store-house 
and reading-room, and adding a few branch buildings with 
reading-rooms in other parts of the city, it would be pos- 
sible to extend the free-delivery system into every nook and 
cranny of New York. 

There is a practical point of view from which this ques- 
tion may be regarded, that should be called to the attention 
of those who are accustomed to regard all subjects from a 
utilitarian stand-point: it is the power of a great library to 
draw visitors and permanent residents to its neighborhood. 
The removal of the British Museum to this city would be 
an inestimable boon to the tradespeople of New York, and 
the foundation of a library capable of rivalling the British 
Museum would have a similar effect. It is this view of the 
question, perhaps, that has led to the suggestion, in some 
quarters, that the old Reservoir at Fifth Avenue and 4oth 
and 42d Streets should be put at the disposal of the Tilden 
Trust as the site of the main library building. But this is 
a matter for after consideration. The main thing—the first 
thing to be done—is to see that the Trust secures the needed 
charter, and that New York is not robbed of her great oppor- 
tunity of popular cultivation. 





THE TILDEN TRUST. 


Tue following is the text of the bill referred to above. It 
is entitled ‘An Act to Incorporate the Tilden Trust, for the 
Establishment and Maintenance of a Free Library and 
Reading-room in the City of New York.’ So far as we 
know, it has not been printed in any paper published in this 
city. 

Whereas, John Bigelow, Andrew H. Green and George W 
Smith, the executors and trustees of the last will and testament of 
Samuel J. Tilden, deceased, have in pursuance of provisions of said 
will and testament made application to the Legislature for the en- 
actment of the following Act; and Whereas, the said executors 
and trustees deem it inexpedient to designate any purposes of the 
corporation herein and hereby created other than the establishment 
sal alias of a Free Library and Reading-room in the City 
of New York, in accordance with the purpose and intention of said 
testator; Therefore, The People of the State of New York, rep- 
resented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows : 

1. The said John Bigelow, of Highland Falls, in Orange County, 
and Andrew H. Green and George W. Smith, of the City of New 
York, and such other persons as they may associate with them- 
selves, and their successors, are hereby created a body corporate 
and politic under the name and title of the Tilden Trust. 

2. The said John Bigelow, Andrew H. Green and George W. 
Smith shall be permanent trustees of such corporation in accord- 
ance with the intention of the said will in that behalf. Within 
ninety days from the mee of this Act they shall designate and 
appoint in writing other trustees, so that the number of trustees 
shall be not less than five. 

3. One half of the other trustees so designated and appointed 
shall hold office for the term of one year and the other half thereof 
for the term of two years. After such designation and — 
ment shall have been made, every trustee appointed to fill any 
vacancy in the Board of Trustees shall hold office for the term of 
two years. Any vacancy which may at any time occur in said 
Board through death, resignation, incapacity, expiration of term or 
otherwise, shall be filled by the remaining trustees. 

4. All the powers of the said corporation shall be vested in the 
trustees. They shall have the power to appoint a President and 
Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer, of whom the Secretary 
and Treasurer need not be members of said Board. Such officers 
shall hold their offices upon such tenure, and shall receive such 
compensation, as the by-laws may prescribe. Said trustees shall 
also have power to appoint such other officers and agents as the 
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proper conduct of the affairs of said corporation shall require, re- 
movable at the pleasure of the Board, and to fix their compen- 
sation. 

5. The said corporation shail have, in addition to the powers 
now conferred by law upon all corporations as such, the capacity 
and power to establish and maintain a Free Library and Reading- 
room in the City of New York, and for these purposes it shall have 
power to demand, recover, accept and receive all such money and 
other property, real or personal, as is given to it by virtue of the 
will of Samuel J. Tilden, or shall be conveyed or transferred to, or 
in any manner bestowed upon it by the aforesaid executors and 
trustees by virtue of the powers therein conferred upon them ; and 
the said corporation shall have power to hold, manage, improve, 
dispose of and convey all property at any time received or acquired 
by it in such manner as may be best calculated to carry out its ob- 
jects and purposes. 

6. The said corporation shall accept and receive all such money 
or other property as is given to it by the said will of Samuel J. Til- 
den, or shall be conveyed or transferred to, or in any manner 
bestowed upon it, as aforesaid, by the aforesaid executors and 
trustees, subject to the terms and conditions expressed in and im- 
posed by the said will of Samuel J. Tilden, in respect to the gift or 
gifts, therein and thereby made or provided for, to a corporation 
to be formed and to be known as the Tilden Trust, and the said 
corporation shall have power to make and enter into any obligation 
or obligations, to secure due compliance with such terms and con- 
ditions. ; 

7. The said corporation shall possess the powers and, except as 
may be otherwise provided by this Act, be subject to the provi- 
sions, liabilities ot restrictions contained in the Third Title of the 

18th Chapter of the First Part of the Revised Statutes. 

8. This Act shall take effect immediately. 





Reviews 
Rockstro’s History of Music.* 

Mr. RockKsTRO, one of the most industrious of English 
writers on music, seeks to justify the publication of a new 
History of Music on the familiar ground that such a book 
is needed. In his preface he enumerates the principal his- 
tories that have appeared during the past 150 years, and 
says: ‘ Very few of these works are to be had in the form of 
English translations; and the cumbrous and expensive 
quartos of Burney and Hawkins leave even the last quarter 
of the Eighteenth Century unnoticed. Ambros’s work, in- 
terrupted by his death, reaches only to the beginning of 
the Seventeenth Century: There is, indeed, no volume, 
of moderate size, embodying the entire History of Music, 
available, at the present moment, to the English reader ; 
and it is with the view of providing him with such a volume 
that the following pages have been written.’ 

This is reasonably, though not strictly, correct, and will 
scarcely provoke a quarrel with any one interested in the 
art of music or its literature. But a preface will never 
make a justification complete: that can only be done by 
the book itself ; and, in spite of all that may be said about 
the works that are in our bookshops and libraries, it re- 
mains true that unless a musical historian has something 
new to say, or a better method of saying the old than his 
predecessors had, there is no urgent reason why he should 
add to the number of existing histories. Yet it would 
hardly be fair, it would surely not be becoming, to dispose 
of Mr. Rockstro’s work with the simple statement that, 
judged from this point of view, it falls somewhat under 
condemnation. There are many evidences in this book of 
conscientiousness, zeal and loftiness of purpose, and it is 
with sincere regret that we record our conviction that his 
History.can not be accepted as a very valuable or signi- 
ficant addition to musical literature. The reason is a val- 
id one: the book adds nothing material to the student’s 
knowledge of the subject, and does not stimulate profitable 
thought. Mr. Rockstro is content to amble along the well- 
trodden road from Pythagoras to Beethoven, and make his 
stops where all his predecessors made theirs. What he has 
added to the books which ‘leave the last quarter of the 


* A General History of Music, from the Infancy of the Greek Drama to the Present 
Period. By W. S. Rockstro. $6. New York: Scribner & Welford. 
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Eighteenth Century unnoticed’ is mainly biography more 
or less tinctured with emotional exclamation, which is valu- 
able or not as one happens to feel and believe. It is true 
that he essays to include'the entire work of Richard Wag- 
ner in his book, but we can not consider the chapter de- 
voted to the operatic reformer a real contribution to musica} 
history. It may be a study, it may be a criticism; it has 
its value as a bit of polemical writing; but it is not art- 
history. The sum of what we learn from it is that Mr. 
Rockstro is a convert from the ranks of the anti-Wagner 
party, and that, casting about for an explanation why he so 
long kicked against the pricks, he has concluded—much to 
his own satisfaction—that he had heen prejudiced because 
of the ill-considered and foolish advocacy of their hero by 
Wagner's friends. A singular confession this for a historian, 
who of all men should direct his glance always at the thing 
itself instead of at its shadow. As it is, after one has read 
the penitent’s plea in extenuation, it is difficult to avoid the 
apprehension that his present views are not based on a 
very profound knowledge of Wagner’s aims, methods and 
achievements. 
But we have a more serious quarrel with this book. Mr. 
Rockstro, who is fond of metaphor, puts seven great and 
seven lesser lamps in the Temple of Music. The first of 
the seven great lamps is Palestrina—a composer who surely 
deserves to be associated with such companions as Handel, 
Bach, Gluck, Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven. But he de- 
serves to be associated with these giants for what he did, 
not for what hedid not do. Mr. Rockstro tells the familiar 
story of the reform of church music in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury, and then adds: ‘ Ambros, writing in 1878, denies, in 
spite of full documentary evidence to the contrary, that 
abuses, such as those against which the Council of Trent 
protested, ever had any existence at all, except in the minds of 
etring historians ; that any reform in the then-prevailing style 
of the music of the mass was needed ; and that any such re- 
form ever took place. But the evidence afforded by the 
records is indisputable. Masses with mixed words exist both 
in MS. and in print in far greater number than is necessary 
to prove the case; and the proceedings of the Commission 
have reached us in a form sufficiently circumstantial to leave 
no doubt whatever on any point of real importance’ (page 
73). This is so flagrant a mis-statement of the contention 
of Herr Ambros as to tempt us to think that Mr. Rockstro 
has never read the admirable chapter which that historian 
devotes to Palestrina, or that, if he has read it, he has not 
understood it, the latter theory being supported by other 
evidences in the book indicating that Mr. Rockstro is igno- 
rant of the German language. Herr Ambros does not deny 
the existence of the abuses against which the Council of 
Trent protested; he only denies that they really had the 
magnitude which they assumed in the eyes of those who 
railed against them, referring not to ‘ erring historians,’ but 
to ‘Bishops and scholars’ in the Council who were ‘ well- 
meaning but lacked artistic sensibilities,’ and to whom ‘ the 
rites but not the music of the Church was dear.’ He does 
not deny that a reform was needed, but shows that the 
reform was more a reform of the repertory of the Sistine 
Chapel than areform increativemanner. He is so far from 
denying that masses with mixed words existed, that he makes 
a telling argument in support of his sensible view of the 
whole matter in controversy, out of the fact that for years 
after the adoption of the so-called reformatory measures, 
Palestrina himself continued to publish masses on secular 
texts. The whole problem is solved as soon as one recog- 
nizes that the critics of artistic music in the Church are as 
numerous, as noisy and as reckless to-day as they were in 
the Sixteenth Century. As bearing on Mr. Rockstro’s abil- 
ity to estimate the relative value of composers and what 
they stand for in history, we will add that seventeen pages 
of his book are devoted to Handel and only five to Beetho- 
ven, nearly nineteen to Mendelssohn and only four anda. 
half to Schumann. 
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‘“‘The Minister’s Charge.” * 


Tue difficulty of objecting to what many of us do not like 
in Mr. Howells’s practice of realism, is that there is so much 
in Mr. Howells’s theory of realism with which all of us agree. 
The idealist pur e¢ simple hardly exists at all. The taste for 
the fantastic and impossible is plainly dying out; it is un- 
likely that a new Poe or even a new Hawthorne would be 
received at once with enthusiasm. But there are two kinds 
of imagination, and so two kinds of things that are not 


“real.’ There is the imagination that invents, that creates 


satyrs, fauns, improbable heroes and impossible perfections ; 
and there is the imagination which is simply a keener vision 
—which understands what is not seen, though it certainly 
‘may have a very real existence. There can be no better 
explanation of this second form of imagination than Clar- 
ence King’s definition of it, as that which sees ‘the realities 
of a hidden frame-work.’ There is that which is unreal be- 
cause it never could exist, and there is that which is unreal 
merely because you cannot touch it. Are a man’s thoughts 
not as real as his hunger? 

A recent critic has said that Mr. Howells’s practice is 
better than his theory, and that he is at his best when least 
consistent. Curiously enough, he gives in the one novel of 
“The Minister’s Charge’ an excellent illustration of both 
kinds of realism. There is nothing anywhere in the book 
that is not realistic, but the first half—that which deals with 
Lemuel’s mild aspirations and keen disappointments, his first 
experiences in city life, his delusions and his awakening and 
his falling back into apathy—all of this is touched with sym- 
pathy, the sympathy which means insight as well as photog- 
raphy—the sympathy which creates the kind of imagination 
‘that simply sees behind a veil, and describes things that are 
teal though invisible to the average man. In the last half 
the sympathy drops away from the author, and the interest 
correspondingly dies away in the reader. Mr, Howells 
becomes the Thomas who must touch. If Statira says 
“Manda!” so that he can hear her, he will tell us about it; 
but if she merely thinks ‘ Lemuel,’ he will let her and her 
thoughts alone. Even here, however, Mr. Howells is partly 
right, even to those who feel keenly that he is largely wrong. 
Beneath even the sweeping assertion which he once made 
as to the work of the well-beloved Thackeray and Dickens, 
there is a groundwork of truth and justice. The world is, 
in a way, tired of the literary pathos of Little Nells. Mr. 
Howells would defend himself for not telling us Statira’s 
‘thoughts by saying that she never had any thoughts ; and he 
would be right. Dickens would have killed Statira, as he 
killed little Dombey and little Nell, in pages of pathetic 
‘sentiment that implied a broken heart and cruel desertion. 

Mr. Howells is truer to nature and to realism in letting us 
see that what would have touched a finer nature cruelly did 
not seriously affect Statira’s. But he loses sight of one im- 
portant factor ; that somehow the reader must be kept in- 
‘terested. If he objects to being interested in Statira’s impos- 
sible fineness, he must be interested in her realistic vulgarity. 
To all of which Mr. Howells would simply reply, ‘ But she 
is not an interesting person ; I refuse to let you be inter- 
ested in her at all.’ On his own head then be it, if we are 
not. As for Lemuel—well, we really must let Lemuel drop. 
We did not want him to turn out a hero and a poet : we are 
realists enough for that; but we did want him to be some- 
thing. As for his being ‘the minister’s charge,’ there is 
great humor in the idea of the amiable Sewell too kind to 
be just, and by his mercy dragging Lemuel into the Slough 
of Despond, only to be torn in conscience ever after as 
having been the cause of all Lemuel’s lack of—everything ; 
but far too little is made of the idea to justify its giving 
the novel its title. We are, and we are not, our brother’s 
keeper: light words may have great influence, but what hu- 
man being ever altered another’s whole life by a single sen- 
tence? Lemuel Baker would have gone to town, and been 





* The Minister’s Charge. By William D. Howells. $1.50. Boston: Ticknor & Co, 
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disappointed in town, and sunk to his own level, if Sewell 
had never darkened his mother’s door. He would perhaps . 
turn out in real life just as he did in the story ; but he 
should not have been relegated to the domain of art unless 
the realistic author could interest us in having him turn out 
as he did; and brave must be the reader who would dare 
confess to having been interested in Lemuel, however 
patiently he may have read every page and paragraph for 
the sake of certain good touches by the way. 





Recent Verse.* 


THE most promising of the recent volumes of American 
verse is certainly ‘ The Old Garden, and Other Verses’ (1). 
There is something more than promise in Mrs. Deland’s 
work ; her touch is already sure, her color-sense fine, and 
the quality of her verse indicates no inconsiderable amount 
of discipline in her art. Her best lyrics, like those of Miss 
Thomas, have a distinct Seventeenth-Century ring. It is 
no small praise to say of a new writer that her work recalls 
the quaint and sprightly effusions of that charming literary 
epoch. Here, for instance, is a little jewel of as pure a 
water as one of Herbert’s or Herrick’s choicest : 

ON BEING ASKED BY PHYLLIS FOR A PICTURE OF LOVE. 

Gray are Love’s gentle eyes, 
And in them stay 
Sweet thoughts, and wise ; 
This, sure, no one denies, 
For Phyllis’ eyes are gray. 
Red is Love’s mouth, as though 
On roses fed ; 
This do I know, 
Since Phyllis’ lips do show 
A like sweet damask red. 
Brown is Love’s hair, and bright, 
And soft as down, 
And curling light 
Around a forehead white ; 
And Phyllis’ hair is brown. 
Sweet is true Love, but shy 
As a young dove 
Just taught to fly— 
All this right well know I 
For Phyllis is my Love! 


Rosalind herself could not play the boy’s part more prettily 
than has Mrs. Deland, who assumes the wooer with such 
mingled tenderness and grace as might well beguile a 
maiden’s heart. It is a charming ‘old garden,’ indeed, into 
which she invites us, and her songs are not unworthy of the 
sweet and simple flowers whose names they bear. 

Mr. Cranch’s latest book (2) breathes the true Boston 
air. ‘ Plain living and high thinking’ may suit the philo- 
sophic mind, but a dash of wine should mingle with the 
poet’s blood. Mr. Cranch is never impassioned, seldom 
eloquent ; his poems seem born of the head rather than of 
the heart. But they are always thoughtful and scholarly, 
and animated by a sound and wholesome philosophy. The 
author is at his best in his sonnets, which are imbued with 
a quiet gray tone, so to speak, that is not without its charm. 
The series entitled ‘Life and Death” deserves especial 
mention. In ‘The Silver Bridge, and Other Poems,’ 
Mrs. Elizabeth Akers has given us a pleasant little book of 
a distinctly feminine type. Hers is a tender heart, a 
delicate appreciation of the beauty of trees and waters and 
blossoms, a facile and melodious gift of verse. These 
qualities are sufficient to endear her to a fit audience of her 
sisters. Mr. Taylor’s ‘Complete Poetical Works’ (4) are 
scarcely to be regarded as literature, but as a picture of 
rural Western life they possess a certain value, due to the 
accuracy of their local color. 


* x, The Old Garden and Other Verses. By Margaret Deland. $1.25. Hongiean, 
Mifflin & Co. 2. Ariel and Caliban, with Other Poems. By Christopher Pearse 
Cranch. $1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 3. The Silver Bridge, and Other 
Poems. By Elizabeth Akers. ourt Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 4, Com- 
plete Poetical Works of Benjamin F. Taylor. $1.75. Chicago: S, C. Griggs & Co. 
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Mr. Warner’s “ Pilgrimage.” * 

In spITE of what adverse critics say, it was a happy idea 
of Mr. Charles Dudley Warner’s to throw his experiences at 
the American watering-places into the form of a romance, 
and connect them together by the thread of the loves of 
Irene Benson and Stanhope King; for a dead set at three 
or four hundred pages of pure description might have tried 
even Mr. Warner’s light and skilful pen, ever pointed as that 
is, like Cupid’s perennial arrow. Or what we now have as 
a delightful work of art might have degenerated into an emp- 
ty itinerary crammed with facts and figures, bristling with 
political economy, statistical as a text-book in mathematics 
and sophistical with all the sophistries of the ingenious 
arithmetician. This consummation has happily not taken 
place. Moving easily from place to place, delineating 
graphically the peculiar features of each great spa-by-the 
sea or spa-in-the-woods, bringing before us adroitly their 
groups of American pilgrims with the characteristic Western- 
ism or Easternism of each as the case may be, interspersing 
the descriptions with lively love-scenes and graceful or 
witty dialogue, and interlacing every scene with charming 
illustrations, the author and the artist pass the landscape 
and the personages of their Bohemian comedy slowly and 
engagingly before us, lingering just long enough for us to 
catch the quintessence of each scene and fix upon our memo- 
ries the well-filled-out outlines of Fortress Monroe or Cape 
May, Newport or Bar Harbor, the White Sulphur or the 
White Mountains. As the series came out month by month 
in Harper's, it attracted innumerable readers who were 
drawn no less by the grace and vividness of the text than 
by the beauty of the pictures. 

Sie sprachen von fernen Kiisten, 
Von Siiden und von Nord, 
Und von den seltsamen Menschen 
Und seltsamen Sitten dort. 

The love-making is of the mild and innocuous sort, to be sure 
—much like the waters of the ‘springs’ that the lovers 
visited ; but it must be confessed that Mr. Warner has felici- 
tously caught the talk of the general worldlings who frequent 
these spots, and might excel in the dart-and-thrust of 
‘society’ conversation if he chose. His temper is emi- 
nently amiable all through, and whether he is depicting 
North or South, East or West, he is always sunny-tem- 
pered, optimistic, just. He moves with the cautious yet 
assured tread of one who looks through the ei/ de beuf of 
a great magazine out on a countless multitude with their 
uneven susceptibilities, their uncertain tempers ; and he has 
a good word, a kind look for everybody and almost every- 
thing—except the ‘jig-saw’ architecture’ of the Atlantic 
coastside resorts. In manufacture, print and workmanship 
the book is a gem of its kind. 





“*Qur Arctic Province.” + 

WuatT! Another book on Alaska? Yes, gentle reader ; 
but this is ¢#e book. Despite eighty years of Russian, 
British and American production of printed volumes, letters 
and reports—as numerous as those ‘amphibious millions’ 
which the author describes,—we have now, if not the -best, 
certainly the most readable general work on this land, which 
is of, but not in, the United States of America. In spite 
of his long career in the woods and waters of Alaska, his 
moving accidents by flood and field, Mr. Elliott drops the 
persona] style of narration, and gives us a story of animal 
and human life that has yet the charm and vividness of an 
eye-witness’s narrative. Every page shows firm touch and 
local color. With both writer’s note-book and artist’s 
pencil the author wrought with his subjects before him, 
and then enriched his field studies with wide reading and 
laboratory research. He writes in a catholic and scientif- 


* Their La image. By Charles Dudley Warner. Illustrated by C. S. Reinhart. 
$2. New York: Harper r4 Bros. : 


+ Our Arctic Province. By Henry W. Elliott. 


New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 


$4.50. 
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ic spirit, satisfying both the expert specialist and the lay 
reader.. The ‘ Discovery, Occupation and Transfer’ are- 
treated first ; then ‘ The Sitka Region’ is described, and 
the story of Russian exploration, hardship, romance and 
cruelty is ably told. In the ‘ Aboriginal Life of the Sit- 
kans,’ the former and the latter state of the savages is set 
forth—the last, through the influence of rum, being probably 
the worst. ‘The Alpine Zone of Mount St. Elias,’ makes. 
an American feel proud of having in the national domain 
such peaks, whaling waters and glaciers, for these are sev- 
erally the largest on the Continent of North America. In 
‘Cook’s Inlet and People,’ ‘ The Great Island of Kadiah,” 
‘The Great Aleutian Chain’ and ‘Innuit Life and Land,’ 
we have earth and man in ‘ our arctic province’ described 
as never before ; and then we come to the inhabitants of the 
sea. Here we have the fairest portion of the feast, and here 
the author is at his best. With positive and infectious en- 
thusiasm, Mr. Elliott paints with pen and pencil the otter, 
the seal and the walrus. He portrays their quarrels, their 
dangers, their habits, their food and their environment, 
with a fulness that must make his book a classic on the 
subject. With realism and analysis he seems to enter into 
their very instincts and being, as well to picture them be- 
fore us in many a vivid sketch. No fair wearer of the seal- 
skin should fail to read about ‘ The Wonderful Seal Islands’ 
and ‘The Amphibian Millions.’ The difference between a 
‘fur-seal’ and a ‘hair-seal’ is clearly stated. The forti- 
tude, skill and patience of the captors, and the lore of 
hunter and furrier are graphically set forth. In ‘ Lonely 
Northern Wastes’ and in the closing chapter on polar bears. 
and sea-horses, we are led into a succession of surprises. 
One feels that a voyage in our new province must bring to- 
jaded sensibilities a welcome series of new impressions, In- 
teresting as is the text, there are among the hundred or 
less pictures which enrich the book many of unusual in- 
terest. The special beauty of some of them, as the general 
interest of all, lies in their truth to nature. Five clear 
maps and an index add to the working uses of a fascinating. 
picture of the sub-arctic world. 





Primitive Mexico.* 

Mons. Biart has written some delightful stories of mod- 
ern Mexican life, and so has been led, not unnaturally, to 
write his book about the history and manners and customs 
of the ancient Mexicans. In his preface he disclaims any 
intention of writing profoundly upon the subjects which he 
has selected for treatment, and the result of his labors jus- 
tifies his disclaimer. The history that he gives is about the 
same in scope with that of the ‘compendios’ by Payno,. 
Zarate and Roa Barcena, in use in the Mexican public schools. 
His description of manners and customs, it is not unfair to: 
assume, is a condensation from the ‘ Historia Antigua y de 
la Conquista de México’ of the late Sefior Orozco y Berra. 
No doubt the other authorities cited by M. Biart have been 
used in the preparation of his volume; but from the history 
of Orozco y Berra alone the whole of his work might have 
been very easily compiled. The fact should be added that 
this authority is irreproachable, and so long as Mons. Biart 
adheres to it, his statements are accurate. But when he 
asserts, for instance (p. 96), that the city of Tenochtitlan 
was nine miles in circumference, and that the causeways. 
leading to it were wide enough for ten horsemen to ride 
abreast upon them, it is evident that he is straying from the 
strait path of historic accuracy into the broad highway of 
romantic imagination, along which it ever has been the 
wont of writers upon Mexico to go. The map of the primi- 
tive city in his copy of Orozco y Berra’s history should 
have shown him that the first of these statements was in- 
correct ; and the facts set forth in the same author’s mono- 
graph upon the City of Mexico in regard to the widening of 
the causeways by the Spaniards after the Conquest would 
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have shown him that the second of these statements was in- 
correct also. As a whole, however, the book is singularly 
free from the customary absurd exaggeration of the state 
of civilization and condition of material prosperity of the 
ancient Mexicans; and so is to be commended, with but 
slight reservation, to readers desirous of obtaining a just 
(though superficial) knowledge of Mexico as it was before, 
and at the time of, the Conquest. Yet the fact should be 
noted that the most satisfactory study of Aztec life and 
customs yet presented in English is embodied in ‘The So- 
cial Organization and Mode of Government of the Ancient 
Mexicans,’ and ‘The Art of War and Mode of Warfare of 
the Ancient Mexicans,’ by that most careful student and 
accurate writer, Mr. A. F. Bandelier. 





Minor Notices. 

ONE IS PREPARED by the sensible preface to ‘Before an 
Audience,’ by Nathan Sheppard (Funk & Wagnalls), for something 
better than the ordinary book on elocution, and it proves to be 
both more practical and more entertaining. It is made up of 
talks to the students of the University of St. Andrews and 
the University of Aberdeen, on the use of the will in public 
speaking, and it is full of excellent hints for merely the ordi- 
nary use of the voice. Indeed, the author’s point is mainly to 
the effect that special ‘lessons’ in elocution, when the patient 
practises for an hour a day rehearsing the thoughts of somebody 
else in the manner suggested by a professional elocutionist, are of 
little avail when it comes to expressing his own thoughts sudden- 
ly ‘before an audience,’ without any learned coaching. No occa- 
sional teaching will, in his opinion, take the place of deliberate 
personal will, concentrated all the time on using the strongest 
possible tone, joking in it, talking in it, shouting in it, whispering 
in it, even thinking in it. For averse as he is to elocution, the 
author is by no means one who thinks it enough to be natural, nor 
even enough to feel deeply what you want to express. You are 
not, he says, to ‘forget yourself and think only of your subject,’ 
but on the contrary you are to remember yourself and concentrate 
your will upon your object, ‘by turning an ear upon your own 
voice, and knowing what you and your larynx are about.’ Even 
the general reader will find the anecdotes and illustrations inter- 
esting. 








KARL KNORTZ, in his ‘ Walt Whitman,’ presents to his German- 
American fellow-countrymen a clear and impartial view of ‘the 
good grey poet,’ as he appears to a German. In this ‘ Vortrag’ he 
maintains the piquancy and originality of the Whitman avazar, 
and fortifies, his appreciation with the example of Swinburne, 
Rossetti, Ruskin, Buchanan and Rudolf Schmidt, the Dane. The 
poet’s weaknesses, oddities and idiosyncrasies are pointed out in 
detail, while the zsthetic, ethical and philosophical tendencies of 
his theory of poetry and the world are not neglected. The author 
shows that the time to ignore Whitman has gone by, and that his 
salutation to the world has thundered back to him from all quarters 
of the globe. The ‘Grashalme’ are shown to be not ‘the grass of 
the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven,’ but 
to possess a certain asbestos quality, a quality of indestructibil- 
ity, which cannot.be ignored, and of which the world cannot now 
be dispossessed.——MRS. SANBORN TENNEY has idone excellent 
service to young folks by preparing a series, in six neat little vol- 
umes, of ‘ Pictures and Stories of Animals’ (Lee & Shepard). First 
we have quadrupeds, then birds, fishes and reptiles, bees, butter- 
flies and other insects, sea shells and river shells, and sea-urchins, 
star-fishes and corals. Thus the whole range of animate nature is 
surveyed, and in a most pleasing and attractive way. For Mrs. 
Tenney does not forget her audience. She has a knack, which 
very few of the so-called writers for the young have, of expressing 
ideas in really simple language. Books on natural history, for 
children, are abundant ; of stories about animals there is, perhaps, 
a superfluity ; yet among them all one would have to search for a 
long while to find anything so admirably adapted to the needs of 
children as is this series. Each volume is complete in itself and 
profusely illustrated. 








IN HELEN A. SMITH’s ‘One Hundred Famous Americans’ 
(George Routledge & Sons) we have a collection of brief biog- 
raphies of those noted men and women who, in the various depart- 
ments of activity, have contributed so largely, not only to the 
Be. ‘ growth and worth and fame of our own country, but to the welfare 
of humanity in general. The incidents in most of these lives have 
been so often recited as to be now somewhat hackneyed, and their 
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repetition would seem rather superfluous. Aware of this, the 
author wisely omits anecdotes already familiar, and matters merely 
personal, and calls attention to such characteristic deeds as have 
given these men and women eminence in their vocations. The 
sketches are classified under the headings of inventors, statesmen, 
pioneers and explorers, physicians, artists, authors, etc. Along 
with the biographical data, one also gets a pretty good idea of the 
notable achievements in the various lines of thought and action 
here represented——‘ CHILDREN’S STORIES of American Prog- 
ress,’ by Henrietta C. Wright (Scribner), is supplementary to the 
same author’s volume on ‘American History,’ and continues the 
narrative from the beginning of the century to our own day. In- 
stead of attempting to cover the whole ground, the author selects 
some of the prominent events, as the purchase of Louisiana, Lewis 
and Clarke’s expedition, the invention and growth of the steam- 
boat, railroad and telegraph, the discovery of gold, the four wars— 
and of these gives a concise yet graphic account. Her fresh and 
animated style imparts a new interest to these oft-told stories, and 
insures the absorbed attention of old as well as young. 





‘THE MORMON PUZZLE,’ by Rev. R. W. Beers (Funk & Wag- 
nalls), is a little book giving a brief history of Mormonism, and a 
study of it in its political, social and religious phases. The remedy 
proposed is in the suggestion that woman suffrage be abolished in 
Utah, that public schools be generally established there, and that 
the Government rely less on the persecution which simply binds 
Mormons together, than on laws encouraging the settlement in 
Utah of sensible yet ardent Gentiles. The reader feels a little 
doubt as to the capacity of the author to write justly on the sub- 
ject on reading his confession that he has never been in Utah; but 
all doubt disappears on reading the book, which is a reasonable, 
practical and suggestive discussion of the problem. Mr. Beers 
deprecates the recent bill for introducing United States trustees 
into the affairs of the Mormon Church, as an utterly unjust inter- 
ference which might with equal right be imposed upon any other 
church in the country, but to which no other church would submit. 
He is wise in recognizing the great and dangerous aim of the Mor- 
mons as a political rather than a social or religious one, and in 
judging from experience of the past that nothing will so effectually 
uproot the evil as an inundation of decent people among the Mor- 
mons, such as has already followed the building of the railway 
through Salt Lake City. He believes it was a great mistake to 
drive the Mormons from Illinois into the exclusive solitude which is 
best adapted to the flourishing of their repulsive doctrines, and he 
is sure that they have been bound more firmly together by a sense 
of the common persecution which invariably fosters what it tries to 
kill. 





IT HAS BEEN twenty years or more since Edward Meyrick Goul- 
burn was first introduced to American readers through his volume 
of ‘Thoughts on Personal Religion’—a book which has carried 
comfort and hope and inspiration to thousands, and may well rank 
among the few religious classics of our century. His ‘ Devotional 
Study of the Scriptures ’ has proved of incalculable benefit to many 
a thoughtless reader of the Bible, and his ‘ Idle Word’ has given 
new views of the capabilities and responsibilities of conversation. 
These are all old books; and since their time Dean Goulburn has 
been an active worker, with pen and tongue, in every good cause, 
though his more recent writings seem not to have attracted much 
attention in this country. It is gratifying once more to meet with 
his name on the title-page of ‘ Meditations upon the Liturgical 
Gospels for the Saints’ Days.’ (E. &. J. B. Young & Co.) These 
are exegetical and practical comments upon the various Gospel 
selections assigned for the minor festivals of the church year, and 
show the same combination of the devotional with the practical 
which characterized the author’s earlier works. A deep spirituality 
pervades all his expositions and reflections, while his suggestions 
and exhortations toward a more earnest and real Christian activit 
are abundantly stimulating. In addition to the ‘ meditations ’ whic 
form the chief part of the volume, there is a large amount of 
scholarly information upon various topics connected with the days 
observed, and the text of the Scriptures elucidated. Introductory 
chapters treat of the Church Calendar, of the four Black-Letter 
Holy Days, St. George, Lammas, St. Lawrence, St. Clement and 
Vigils. The notes, many and long, prefixed to each ‘meditation ’ 
will be found valuable to all Bible students interested in textual and 
comparative criticism. The volume is evidently the fruit of much 
study. 





THE opening of the new Library and Art Building in Buffalo 
on Monday evening will be attended by the members and friends 
of the Library, of the Academy of Fine Arts, of the Society of 
Natural Sciences, and of the Historical Society of that city. 





The 


Art in Boston and Cambridge. 


Ir 1s curious and sometimes amusing to see how Boston, 
and the New England towns mostly influenced by Boston 
culture, have always taken up Art on the purely intellect- 
ual rather than the esthetic side. And by Art I mean here 
to include poetry, painting, sculpture, music, etc. Boston, 
having education and culture chiefly in view, has always 
been on the alert to take into its programme the best the 
world offers for its mental digestion. Art here is not, of 
course, any more than elsewhere in America, an indigenous 
plant. Its popularity is due to a continuous cultivation as a 
matter of education, chiefly from European sources. Let 
me give some instances of what I mean. 

Boston has the reputation of being a musical city—and is. 
But many of us can remember the time when’ Bach and 
Beethoven were as profound riddles to the public as Emer- 
son’s lectures were. Less than fifty years ago, concert-goers 
were rather bored by the best classical music, and Rossini 
and Verdi would have been more to their taste. But the 
Boston public was curious to understand what the authori- 
ties considered good, and began to feel that it ought to be 
fully instructed in the quality of the best music, as in the 
best philosophy, history or novels. And though there has 
been a great development in the musical culture of Boston, 
yet I don’t doubt that a real /ove of Bach and Beethoven is 
still confined to a small minority of the concert-goers. I 
am inclined to think they listen more for intellectual enlarg- 
ment than for pure pleasure—although of course there must 
be a certain vague pleasure, just as there was in listening to 
Mr. Emerson. 

Cambridge takes to Art with much more difficulty. 
There are occasional symphony concerts in Cambridge in 


_the Sanders Theatre, attended by all the &i/e; but it is easy 


to see that these concerts are regarded as so much super- 
added and perhaps needful culture. The real appreciative 
lovers of music do not seem to abound. But there isa willing 
disposition in those who listen, and a patient determination 
to be * posted up’ as far as possible in what the best musical 
authorities consider of superior quality. So that a classical 
concert is liberally considered about as good culture in its 
way asa good lecture is. So much in brief for music in 
Cambridge. For pictures and pictorial art, save in illus- 
trated magazines, there seems to be an absolute deadness. 
The studios are few, and few the visitors. The painters are 
not yet on a level with the musicians in the intellectual pro- 
gramme. What we call the atmosphere of Art is about as 
bleak as a New England winter. 

Another illustration is the character of the tendency in 
the Bostonians in their efforts in the study of poetry. So 
‘far, as I hear, they have taken chiefly to Browning. Mr. 
Browning’s poems are not new. Some of the best of them 
have been before the public at least forty years. But Bos- 
ton has suddenly discovered that there are great thoughts 
as well as enigmas and obscurities in them, making it 
necessary that special attention be drawn to them. And 
the best way of going to work to solve and explain them, 
and to smooth down the author’s difficult knots, arid dis- 
cover his excellences and beauties, is to organize clubs, 
with essays and conversations—in the true-blue Bostonian 
fashion. Boston must by no means be behind the rest of 
the world in knowing precisely what Browning means, and 
in extracting the choice kernels from the hard nuts they so 
conscientiously and laboriously endeavor to crack. 

So by all means let us hammer away at Browning. We 
shall find enough in him to outshine the pages we don’t care 
to read twice. Is it notas good ‘culture’ as distilling the es- 
sence of Plato and Aristotle in the Concord alembics? And 
whether the cultivated New Englander arrives at an under- 
standing and appreciation of a great poet through the portal 
of pure intellect or the door of sympathetic love, let us 
count it, as far as it goes, a good result. C.. 2.4% 
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Boston Letter. 


THERE is little news here. Roberts Bros. have in press ‘New 
Connecticut,’ an autobiographical poem by A. Bronson Alcott, 
edited by F. B. Sanborn. After his eightieth year Mr. Alcott con- 
ceived the idea of writing an autobiographical poem and had 
finished three parts of it when he was stricken with apoplexy. . The 
fourth part is incomplete, but the material in it has been edited by 
Mr. Sanborn. The same firm has in press also ‘The Kernel and 
the Husk,’ a series of letters on spiritual Christianity, by the Rev. 
E. A. Abbott, of London ; ‘Between Whiles,’ by the late Helen 
Jackson; ‘Mrs. Siddons,’ an addition to the Famous Women 
Series, by Mrs. Nina H. Kennard ; ‘ Through the Gates of Gold,’ 
an anonymous ‘fragment of thought’ attempting a penetration of 
the ‘unseen world’ after the manner of Mrs. Oliphant; and ‘ Some 
Chinese Ghosts,’ by Lafcadio Hearn, the New Orleans journalist. 
The latter is said to be an extremely clever presentation in English of 
the national traditions of the Chinese. ‘A Week Away from Time’ 
will be issued by Roberts Bros. in the spring, and Mr. Niles, with 
beaming expectancy, tells me that it will make a ‘sensation.’ 

hy? Because itis a book of seven stories written by seven dif- 
ferent hands, each author being a person of high social position. 
I am suspicious of books announced in this way; but I must not 
prejudge, and I know Mr. Niles to be a publisher of uncommon 
discernment. 

The list of contents of the March A¢/antic is before me. Besides 
Mr. Lowell’s poem and Dr. Holmes’s article on his European 
trip, the number will contain the second part of ‘The Lady from 
Maine,’ a story which has made a deep impression everywhere ; an 
article on Theophile Gautier; and a paper on the discrepancies and 
curiosities of criticism, by Agnes Repplier. 

There is a good deal of misunderstanding as to the real effect of the 
so-called ‘ newspaper syndicates’ on the commercial side of litera- 
ture, and I know of some professional authors who regard those 
who have dealings with these agencies as backsliders working to 
batter down prices and to undersell their fellow-laborers. To bor- 
row an expression from the Knights of Labor, the author who gives 
a story or an article to a syndicate for publication is a ‘scab.’ It 
seems to me, however, that these literary trades-unionists do not 
see the situation in a proper light ; they apparently think that as an 
article sold to a syndicate appears in twenty or more papers, it 
takes the place in nineteen of, original matter, and so reduces the 
demand. This would be true if the class of matter supplied by 
the syndicate were of the kind usually supplied by the staff of the 
newspapers buying it ; but this is not the case: itis literary matter, 
and what it does take the place of is clippings and extracts from 
the magazines and new books, so that it enlarges the market in- 
stead of restricting it, and opens new avenues without closing old 
ones. For many years the better class of American newspapers 
have made a feature of giving in one issue (usually Sunday’s)-a 
variety of literary matter in addition to the news and editorial 
comments. All of these—stories, sketches and poems—used to 
be borrowed from the magazines and current books, but the estab- 

lishment of the ‘syndicate’ enables newspapers to give original 
contributions of their own instead of mere selections. The ‘ syn- 
dicate’ is practically a literary bureau, with a fellow of sharp edi- 
torial perceptions at the head of it. He buys as the editor of a 
magazine would buy, and from week to week delivers to a group 
of papers with which he has contracts a stipulated number of 
columns of literature by well-known writers. The same matter 
goes into all the papers simultaneously ; and as each pays a certain 
share, the cost when distributed among them all is not one twen- 
tieth of what it would be if they purchased the exclusive use of the 
matter instead of codperating as they do through the ‘ syndicate.’ 
The point I wish to make is that the ‘ syndicate’ is a help to authors, 
and increases rather than diminishes the demand for literary small- 


- wares by placing it in the power of newspapers which have hitherto 


depended on the paste-pot and scissors to give their readers original 
work. 

The ‘syndicate’ originated in England, where, for one reason, 
there isa greater need ofitthanhere. English publishers are jeal- 
ous publishers ; and when an English magazine like Zhe Cornhill 
or Zemple Bar has a capital short story, or an article with the 
name of some one who is filling the public eye at the foot of it, the 
conductors do not allow the newspapers to make what those who 
are fond of Americanisms would call a ‘free lunch’ of it. A guile- 
less friend of mine had the misfortune to become proprietor of a 
weekly paper in Liverpool, and having served an apprenticeship 
on Zhe New York Times, and learned how attractive a feature its 
literary supplement is on Sundays, he thought he could follow the 
example of his journalistic Alma Mater. Though an Englishman 
himself, his education here had opened his eyes to the awful ster- 
ility of the average English newspaper, and he said to himself that 
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it would surely be acceptable to his readers if he should vary the 
political and religious dogmatism to which they had been accus- 
tomed by his predecesor, with a sort of literary salad composed of 
leaves from the magazines. It was not strange that in ‘making 
up’ his first number he should turn to a copy of The New York 
Times, and no doubt he had that sense of homesickness for our 
rowdy metropolis which I believe no one feels so acutely as the 
Englishman who, once having been acclimatized here, returns to his 
native land. The Sunday supplement was full of good things as 
usual: bits from Macmiillan's, Belgravia, The Gentleman's Mag- 
azine, The Fortnightly, and, leading all the rest, a lively short 
story by that excellent raconteur and most amiable man, Mr. James 
Payn. Mr. Payn’s story was the very thing: vivacious, swift in its 
touch, unflagging in its humor; and forthwith it was transferred 
from The New York Tixzes to The Liverpool M——, not, of 
course, without a brief word of credit to the English periodical 
in which it had first appeared. My friend foolishly believed 
that the single line of italics at the foot of the story would 
legitimatize the use he made of it, just as it would have done if in 
America he had given a similar credit to The Century or Harper's 
Magazine. He knew how free the American newspaper makes 
with the pick of the contents of these two magazines, and how 
courteously their editors allow the man with the paste and scissors 
to do what he will with them; and he imagined that a similar hos- 
pitality would be dispensed by the London magazines. 

In a few weeks, however, he received a note from a firm of 
lawyers, informing him that he had violated the copyright of the 
magazine in which the story had first appeared, and that legal 
proceedings had been begun against him, the publishers having 
decided that a stop should be put to a practice which interfered 
with the circulation of their magazine by attempts to make com- 
mon property of special features which they could only obtain by a 
large outlay of money. These are not the words used: the actual 
phraseology had all the impregnable neatness of Lincoln’s Inn and 
Chancery Lane. The surprised and alarmed editor at once sought 
Mr. Payn, who received him with the fascinating donhommize that 
distinguishes the editor of Zhe Cornhill Magazine. Mr. Payn 
was sorry, but as the matter had ceased to be in his control he 
was obliged to refer his visitor to the publishers. The publishers 
were sorry, too, but they in turn had to refer bim to their solicitors. 
‘The end of it all was, that in order to keep the case out of the 
‘courts my friend had to pay something over ninety pounds for the 
use he had made of a story about four thousand words long; and 
ever since then he has regretted that when he wanted literature 
for his paper he did not avail himself of the matter which he could 
have bought from a ‘syndicate.’ If the copyright laws were more 
strictly enforced here, the ‘syndicate’ would have a much greater 
chance of becoming a permanent thing than it has; but as long as 
newspapers are allowed to pick and steal what they want from the 
culrent periodical literature, only a few of them will spend money 
for original matter. 


BOSTON, January 31st, 1887. WILLIAM H. RIDEING. 





Aiding the American School at Athens. 


As OUR readers know, the managers of the American School of 
‘Classical Studies at Athens are making a determined effort to se- 
cure an endownient fund of at least $100,000o—a sum which would 
enable them to employ a permanent director, instead of depending 
upon the various colleges for a new one every year. It is sincerely 
to be hoped that they will succeed in doing so, and that all true 
friends of classic literature and cultivation will coéperate with them 
in their efforts to put the School on a satisfactory and durable 
foundation. Dr. Charles Waldstein, formerly of this city, and at 
present Lecturer on Archeology at Cambridge University, and 
Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum, has been engaged as perma- 
nent Director, on condition that the endowment fund is raised. 
The appointment is one that must gratify every well-wisher of the 
School. Not only his exceptional abilities, but his friendly relations 
with the Directors of the French, German and English Schools at 
Athens, as well as with the native professors and archeologists, 
point out Dr. Waldstein as a most desirable superintendent of the 
School. It is hoped that he will be able to succeed Prof. Merriam, 
whose term of office as Director wilkexpire in October, 1888. Be- 
fore this date the School will be lodged in a home of its own, an 
acre and ahalf of ground on Mt. Lycabettus —_ been set apart 
as a building site by a royal edict dated July 25, 1886. Contribu- 
tions to the endowment fund may be sent to Mr. Frederic J. de 
Peyster, 7 East 42d Street, New York, or to Mr. Samuel D. War- 
ren, 220 Devonshire Street, Boston. One of the means adopted 
for raising money for the School is the delivery of a course of four 
lectures at Association Hall, in this city, on Saturday evenings in 
February. These will be given under the auspices of the New 
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York Society of the Archzological Institute of America. Dr. 
Waldstein will open the course to-night with an address on ‘The 
Study of Greek Art.’ The second lecture (Feb. 12), on ‘Sappho,’ 
will be delivered by Prof. Basil L. Gildersleeve, of Johns Hopkins 
University. On the 19th Prof. Augustus C. Merriam, of Columbia 
College, will lecture on ‘The Recént Discoveries at Epidaurus and 
Athens, and the Faith Cure among the Ancients.’ Prof. W. W. 
Goodwin, of Harvard, will close the course on the 26th inst. with 
an address on ‘Study and Exploration in Greece.’ We trust that 
full houses will reward the disinterested efforts of these distin- 
guished specialists. Tickets for the course may be obtained at the 
bookstores of Charles Scribner’s Sons, 743 Broadway; A. D. F. 
Randolph, 38 West 23d Street; F. E. Grant, 7 West 42d Street; 
and W. R. Jenkins, 850 Sixth Avenue. The price is $5. 





The Lounger 


IN HIS essay on certain tendencies in current fiction in THE 
CRITIC of Jan. 8, Mr. Edward J. Harding made a strong plea for 
plots from which the déxouement is not omitted. ‘The love of 
poetic justice is at least as old,’ he said, ‘as that exquisite story of 
Joseph and his Brethren, which has charmed so many genéra- 
tions.’ In theEditor’s Drawer of the January number of Harfer's 
Monthly, Mr. Warner uses the same illustration in support of the 
same plea. ‘Somehow,’ he says, ‘we have a sneaking fondness 
for that unreal story about Joseph in the Bible. It was 
wholly unnatural, that career of Joseph—almost as unnatural as 
that of the boy Abraham Lincoln, who started from a much lower 
social position than that of Joseph, and came to be President of 
the United States.’ The reaction from the low key of current fic- 
tion has, of course, begun in many quarters; but it is a striking 
coincidence that these two writers, whose words appeared almost on 
the same day, should both have chosen the story of Joseph as the 
best with which to point their moral. 





UNCLE REMUS, or rather Mr. Joel Chandler Harris, is said to 
have fallen a victim to ‘ writer’s cramp.’ But it is also said that he 
is curing himself with quill-pens. Do not be shocked! He is not 
taking then internally ; but he has thrown his steel and gold nibs 
out of window, and is using only pens made from the plumes of 
the gabbling goose. I am trying the same experiment; but I 
find that while a quill writes delightfully it is hard to grasp: unless 

ou hold it very firmly it will turn in your fingers; and if you 
hold it tight enough to keep it from turning, it benumbs not only 
your fingers but your forearm; so that I may be driven back to 
steel. This is the more annoying as I had just sent to England 
and got a package of the most delightful quills. There is a 
rubber pen, however, that I find a very good substitute for the 
quill. It runs quite as smoothly, and you can use it in an ordinary 
holder. People who write a great deal get to be very fussy about 
their pens. I suppose I try every new kind that comes along, but 
I always go back to the steel J, or to my rubber or quill. I hada 
—— pen once that was my joy and pride; but one unlucky 
day the top broke off, and though I had a new one put on, it is no 
more like the old than a mask is like the familiar face behind it. 





THE train of thought into which Mr. Howells is led, in the 
Editor’s Study in Harper’s Monthly for February, by a perusal of 
some recent collections of short stories, will suggest by its. subject, if 
not by its conclusions, an article entitled ‘ The Philosophy of the Short 
Story,’ which Mr. Brander Matthews contributed to Lippincott’s 
Magazine for November, 1885. The veteran novelist warns the 
writers of short stories that ‘ the motives which are both great and 
simple are not so many that the profession can afford to waste them in 
the narrow limits of atale orsketch. . . . Theshort story should 
perhaps involve merely an episode, a phase; what is more, and 
especially what contains the germ of much conditioning or charac- 
terization, belongs to the novel.’ As a rule the short story is pro- 
duced in youth, while the novel is a product of experience. 


Mr. HOWELLS is by no means sure ‘that the Americans,’ stimu- 
lated by the demand of magazine and newspaper readers for this 
class of literature, ‘have not brought the short story nearer perfec- 
tion in the all-round sense than almost any ray ;’ and he givesa 
few lines of appreciative criticism to each of the American writers 
who have begun as tellers of short tales, including some of those 
who are as yet guiltless of longer ones. He does profess to offer a 
complete list ; and when he has jotted down the names that occur 
to him, he expresses his conviction that he has omitted some that 
will readily occur to the reader. And so he has ; and putting them 
down alphabetically—which is the order in which he himself enu- 
merates those that appear in his bead-roll—we have Mr. Boyesen, 
Mr. Bunner, Mrs. Burnett, Mr. Cable, Julian Hawthorne, Mr. Jan- 
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_ vier, Mr. Matthews and Mr. Stimson—eight names that will occur 
to others as readily as they have occurred tome. No doubt Mr. 
Howells has read the writings of all these fictionists, and admired 
them ; and it may be that he will regret their omission from his 
list as keenly as it is possible they may feel it themselves. No one, 
at all events, will impute his failure to include these names to any 
cause more serious than a lapse of memory; if only for the reason 
that, in speaking of living English story-writers, he neglects to 
mention Mr. Stevenson —to-day the most brilliant writer of short 
stories in the language. 





IT IS a great treat in these days of peculiar newspaper criticism 
to find the truth so frankly and so well spoken as it is by the 
musical critic of the 7rzbume on the subject of Herr Schott’s per- 
formance of ‘Rienzi.’ I may add that the writer of the article 
from which the following paragraph is taken is in perfect sympathy 
with the admirers of German opera, and the aims of the Metro- 
politan Opera House; but he cannot so far stultify himself as to 
pass over with compliments the singing of a man whose voice is 
seldom or never in tune, and who if “4 were a native-born singer, 
with a plain Yankee name, would in all probability be hissed off 
the stage. An interpreter of Wagner’s magnificent music must 
have something more than heroic physical proportions to make 
him an acceptable singer, and I was very glad to hear the many 
expressions of disgust that found utterance at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on Monday night. But let us hear what the 77zbune 
has to say of Herr Schott: 


There was, in truth, little that was inspiring in the musical part of 
his performance. His chronic vice of faulty intonation is one that it is 
to be hoped no degree of admiration for Wagner and his methods will 
ever take out of the category of mortal sins. It is not atoned for by the 
grace and daring with which he sits his horse, nor by the power and 
occasionally thrilling quality of his voice. Nor are his habits of emitting 
his tones in a series of vocal explosions and dropping his phrases con- 
ducive to musical pleasure. 
entrance as he made at full gallop on a white horse has perhaps never 
been seen on the New York stage. ‘ The horse and his rider’ achieved 
a great triumph. 





THE galling thing is that Herr Schott, who had tortured our ears 
for a season, was quietly reposing in the far-off Fatherland, and 
there was no reason to believe that we should ever hear him again, 
when the Metropolitan management decided to recall him. Nie- 
mann, with his worn-out voice, is ‘a sweet boon’ after the dis- 
cordant singing of Herr Schott ; for he is a lyric artist as well as a 
great actor. I understand, by the way, that the Directors of the 
Metropolitan Opera House are advertising for a femme gui rit— 
the woman who is alleged to have laughed in that place of amuse- 
ment a few weeks since. They say that the Laugh was one of the 
best advertisements the house has ever had—that everybody wants 
to hear it, and that the dollars of the curious are filling the coffers 
of the treasurer. If ‘the lady who laughed’ will present herself at 
the office of the managers, she will hear of something to her ad- 
vantage. 

a Sen 


ACTORS seem to be growing more and more sensitive every day. 
While Fraulein Brandt and Herr Niemann claim to have been dis- 
concerted by a Laugh, Nat Goodwin and his company have just 
entered a —* against too much applause. Three hundred 
members of the Produce Exchange went in a. body to the Bijou 
Theatre on Monday night, and applauded the performance of ‘ The 
Mascot’ so loudly and indiscriminately, that Mr. Goodwin had to 

o down to the footlights and say: ‘This has got to be stopped. 


t embarrasses me and embarrasses the others, so that we forget ~ 


our s. It must be stopped, or I will ring down the curtain.’ 
At this, it is said, the brokers were egregiously incensed, and ac- 
cording to a morning paper ‘entered into a solemn compact,’ the 
next day, never to attend another performance in which Mr. 
Goodwin should take part. Any one who has ever seen a lot of 
brokers together will realize how necessary Mr. Goodwin’s protest 
was, and will applaud (not too loudly !) his manly protection of his 
company and the rights of those of his auditors who were there to 
see and hear, rather than to be seen and heard. 





ONE of the last persons who would be suspected of frivolity has 
just confessed to the perpetration of a joke, and in the last place 
in the world where any one would expect a jest to prosper. A let- 
ter signed E. M. G. was published last Monday in which the 
writer, a young woman, complained of ‘impertinent treatment’ of 
herself and a young friend in the Lenox Library by an ‘elderly 
man,’ one of the librarians, who, after showing a few books, sud- 
denly opened a collection of photographs, which he called ‘ The 
Gallery of Beauty,’ and, complimenting them on their good looks, 


But he rides magnificently ; so thrilling an’ 
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asked them if they would not like to add their pictures to it. If 
they had no photographs with them, they might send them to the 
Library by mail, addressed to ‘ The Young Librarian.’ 

‘THE YOUNG LIBRARIAN’ thus described is Dr. S. Austin Alli- 
bone, maker of the well-known ‘Dictionary of Authors.’ He is. 
seventy years old and a grandfather, and for some time has been 
Mr. George Moore’s assistant as Librarian of the Lenox. When 
questioned by a reporter in regard to the charge preferred against 
him, Dr. Allibone ‘laughingly explained the whole matter as an 
unhappy joke of his.’ His ‘Gallery of Beauty’ contains portraits. 
of ‘Miss Hampsen, of Brooklyn, who paid the highest price on 
record fora Shakspeare folio—nearly $3,900; Mrs. Cowden Clarke, 
author of the “ Shakspeare Concordance ;” the Earl and Countess. 
of Stanhope, and other people of note;’ and his request for photo- 
graphs is a ‘standing pleasantry.’ Dr. Allibone has my profound 
sympathy in his present affliction; but a young gentleman of 
seventy who perpetrates a joke in a mausoleum like the Lenox 
Library must be prepared for the worst. 





Magazine Notes. 

IN The Century the Life of Lincoln brings him to his fortieth 
year, and deals with his first term in Congress and his life as a 
lawyer. His opposition to the principle of the Mexican War, his. 
maiden speech in the House, his bill to abolish slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and his narrow escape from a subordinate of~ 
fice in Washington that would have robbed him of at least four 
years of the active pursuit of his profession, are all points of in- 
terest; but the reader will especially enjoy the anecdotes that 
show his characteristics as a lawyer. Dr. Bartol contributes an 
entertaining paper of anecdotes about the beloved Father Taylor, 
of Boston, who is hardly recognized at first in the title of ‘ Edward 
Thompson Taylor ;’ and Walt Whitman, in a briefer ay speaks. 
of Taylor as the one essentially perfect orator whom he has heard. 
President McCosh is the subject of a paper by John van Cleve, 
and a fine portrait of him by Alexander is the frontispiece. Prof. 
Langley’s fascinating article on ‘ The Stars’ gives us, with other 
pa and wonderful things, the photograph of a streak of light- 
ning. Two splendid bronze statues of athletes discovered in 1885 
are described by Prof. Lanciani, of Rome. George P. Lathrop 
writes of ‘ The Bailing of Jefferson Davis,’ giving the interviews. 
of Hon. George Shea with Horace Greeley, Henry Wilson, Chief 
Justice Chase and President Johnson, for securing Davis’s release. 
Col. Church’s ‘ Midwinter Resort’ is Nassau; and he thinks that 
‘for those not compelled to live there, the Bahamas have their 
charms.’ Mr. Atkinson’s second paper on ‘The Strength and 
Weakness of Nations’ deals with ihe weakness, and gives statis- 
tics and inferences in regard to labor and trade. The current 
instalment of Mr. Stockton’s ‘Hundredth Man’ contains a de- 
lightful bit of boycotting in the restaurant. 


‘It is well known,’ says The Atheneum, ‘that the two persons 
for whom Lord Byron had the greatest respect, and whose advice 
in literary and other matters he was willing to follow, were Wil- 
liam Gifford and Walter Scott. In 1813 he wrote to Mr. Murray 
that “ the kindest letter he had ever received in all his life ” was from 
Mr. Gifford. That letter has recently been discovered among the 
papers of Lady Byron, and by permission of Lord Wentworth 
will be published in the second number of Murray’s Magazine, 
along with one from Sir Walter Scott full of admirable advice ; but 
the leading feature in “ Byroniana,” No. 2, is a copy of verses, the 
last Lord Byron ever wrote, found after his death among his. 
papers at Missolonghi, which have never ea seen the light—in- 
deed, none of these Byroniana fragments has ever been seen by 
any former editor.’——Joel Chandler Harris has written a story for 
the March number of Scrzbner’s Magazine, entitled. ‘ Aunt Foun- 
tain’s Prisoner,’ which is said to differ materially from anything 
heretofore attempted by the creator of ‘Uncle Remus..——A por- 
trait of Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr, and a sketch of the author and her 
Vermont home, appear in the February number of Zhe Book 
Buyer.——‘ Yachting in Midwinter’ is the piquant title of Charles 
Ledyard Norton’s paper on ice-yachts in Outeng. Capt. F. A. 
Cloudman describes the maiden plunge of the since-wrecked yacht 
Outing into the Atlantic from the bar of St. John’s River—— 
M. A. P. writes :—‘In the last A¢/antzc is a notice of Mr. Lowell’s 
addresses, with no signature. The writer writes clearly, critically and 
in a style worthy of Zhe Atlantic Monthly. But toward the end 
he states that “all human life goes on between these upper and 
lower grindstones of Nature and Human Nature.” Now it may be 
that millstones are grindstones, for they do grind; but any farmer 
or mechanic would laugh at the idea of two horizontal grindstones. 
—an upper and a nether.” The Atlantic, by the way, is now 
printed from new type.——A portrait of Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, 
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the ‘Postmistress’ of Harper's Young People, is given in last 
week’s issue of that exceedingly popular periodical. The likeness 
is an excellent one. 





The Fine Arts 
The Water-Colorists and Etchers. 

THE twentieth exhibition of the American Water-Color Society 
opened at the Academy of Design, on Monday. About half the 
pictures sent in were rejected, and the average of the exhibition is 
somewhat higher than usual. Robert Blum has some charming 
impressions of Holland—little landscapes and interiors, with figures 
of peasant women, which have much of the spirit of the best Dutch 


water-color art. Percy and Leon Moran show great improvement — 


in touch and general technique. Leon’s little Eighteenth-Century 
figure in a green velvet coat is a gem; and Percy’s ‘ The Letter,’ 
an interior with two girlish figures, is very taking. H.W. Ranger 
makes a good show with several vigorous impressions of Canadian 
landscape, and bits of the older part of New York City. They are 
strongly accented and very effective. Francis Murphy has some 
lovely color in his delicate landscapes, especially in an autumn sub- 
ject. Wm. Magrath’s ‘ The Student’ isa classical subject in Alma 
Tadema’s manner, which is captivating some of our younger artists. 
F. D. Millet has another of his classic maidens, holding a wreath 
which she is about to cast below to reward the victor in some game. 
She is apparently seated in a marble gallery, watching the scene 
below through a hole in the wall. John Lafarge displays several 
small works, strong in color and decorative in purpose. Alfred 
Kappes’s ‘ Julius Cesar and his Grandmother’ is a clever study of 
negro character. C. Y.Turner’s ‘ At the Ferry’ and ‘ Crossing the 
Ferry’ show pretty Dutch peasant girls starting out to seek their 
fortune. Horatio Walker indicates in his three works that he has 
studied the Dutch water-colorists to some purpose, both as regards 
technique and choice of subject. Winslow Homer’s two Florida 
landscapes, one with the figure of a child, are striking impressions. 
Irving R. Wiles exhibits excellent work in pure water-color, broad- 
ly handled and transparent in color. Florence A. Francis, who im- 
proves steadily from year to year, has among her seven pictures a 
well-handled quarter-length of a blonde in a green velvet gown. 
Frances Richards displays two chzc and dashing female heads, 
handled in a broad way. Henry Muhrman’s ‘ Children Crossing a 
Creek’ and ‘Returning Home in the Moonlight’ show an origi- 
nality of treatment which amounts to personality. Alice Hirsch- 
berg’s head of a French peasant-girl and her large picture, ‘ Mag- 
gie Tulliver in the Red Deeps,’ merit attention. Rhoda Holmes 
Nicholls’s ‘Scarlet Letter,’ showing Hester Prynne walking down 
the village street, is good in management of grays, and in its senti- 
ment of dreariness and desolation. F.S. Church has two opaques 
in a very light key: ‘White Swans and pink Lilies,’ with a girl ina 
pink robe, and ‘ Desolation,’ presenting two polar bears, one dead 
and the other howling in the attitude of a dog baying the moon. 
Emil Carlsen’s landscape ‘Moncour’ is a good piece of sunlight 
and landscape treated in the French impressionistic manner. 
Matilda Brown has several vigorously handled flower subjects, 
very good in color. Decorative effect is the chief merit of Kath- 
leen H. Greatorex’s large still-life. A.M. Turner’s ‘ Cradle Song,’ 
T.de Thulstrup’s ‘ Horse Artillery going into Action,’ and J. Alden 
Weir’s interiors and portrait of a child are noticeable figure-sub- 
jects. Mr. Astor’s large Meissonnier, a single male figure in a 
red and yellow slashed costume, robustly handled, in heavy body- 
color, occupies.a conspicuous position. There are 656 works in 
the exhibition, which will remain open until February 26th. The 
decorations are in the Japanese vein and do credit to C. D. Wel- 
don, who took charge of them at the last moment in place of Bruce 
Crane. The sales on Buyers’ Day amounted to $9,357. 

The annual exhibition of the New York Etching Club, which 
consists of 234 plates, occupies one of the rooms at the Academy. 
It opened at the same time as the Water-Color, and is simaiienly 
characterized rather by evenness of merit than brilliancy. Yet an 
etcher is nothing if not brilliant. If he be merely a good work- 
man, he might as well be an engraver. And it is noticeable that 
in this exhibition the engraving spirit prevails over the etching. 
W. H. Shelton, who has always handled the needle in a workman- 
like way, shows unexpected originality in his new ‘ Abandoned’ 
(an old stage coach), ‘A Long Island Road’ and ‘ The Old Oaken 
Bucket.’ Many of the plates executed by well-known etchers for 
the catalogue of the A. T. Stewart collection are included in the 
exhibition.’ Reginald Cleveland Coxe strikes a new note with his 
feathery marines. Blanche Dillaye’s five landscapes show consider- 
able strength and the influence of Dutch art. Edith Getchell has 
ten plates which owe a good deal to artificial printing, but are none 
the less original and artistic. A comparatively new landscape 
etcher is W. L. Lathrop, who shows both original and reproduc- 
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tive plates. Thomas Moran and M. Nimmo Moran have stron; 
line-work in their various plates. Stephen Parrish, Thomas C. 
Parrish and C. A. Platt exhibit spirited work. G. W. Rhead’s 
clean-cut decorative heads, and Frederick Slocombe’s ‘ Little Stan- 
more Church’ favorably represent the English school of etching. 





. Art Notes. 

Mrs. ANNA LEA MERRITT, a Philadelphia artist who has lived 
and worked much abroad, has on exhibition at the rooms of the 
Associated Artists in East 23d Street a number of portraits of 
well-known people. The most important are a half-length of Dr. 
O. W. Holmes seated in a red chair, a large three-quarter length 
of James Russell Lowell in a red college-gown, a portrait of Rus- 
sell Sturgis, one of Lady Loraine with her child on her back, and 
a three-quarter standing figure of Sir Lambton Loraine in the 
uniform of a naval commander. A portrait of Mrs. William H. 
Rawle of Philadelphia, a full-length of a young girl in a salm- 


_on pink gown, some portraits of children, and a large full-length 


nude called ‘Camilla,’ complete the list of works on exhibition. 
The portraits are all singularly living, and show strong grasp of 
character. There is a good deal of vigorous brush-work in them. 
In some cases, however, as in the portrait of Lady Loraine, the 
drapery is obtrusive. 


—The collection of pictures and art objects a to the 
estate of the late Robert Graves, of Brooklyn, is now on exhibition 
at the American Art Galleries, previous to sale on Feb. 9, 10 and 
11 at Chickering Hall, and on Feb. 14 and 15 at the American Art 
Galleries. It presents a curious jumble, ranging from Rubens to 
William Hart and from Georges Michel to J. G. Brown. It has, 


-therefore, the charm of the unexpected, and na an artistic 


grab-bag. There are four Michels—the large landscape with a 
gray sky, ‘ Near Montmartre,’ being extremely fine. Near it hangs 
a large Bouguereau, a young woman suspended in midair repre- 
senting ‘The Day.’ There are two other works by the same 
ainter. Among the Europeans represented are the two Achen- 
achs, Corot, Constant, Courbet (a vigorous coast scene), Detti 
(clever little staccato bits of genre), Diaz, Dubufe (a repulsive but 
strongly-grasped work, ‘ The Circassian Slave’) Dupré, Escosura, 
Griitzner, Hagborg, Jacque (a large work called ‘The Shep- 
herdess’), Kraus, Kray, Monticelli (an excellent example, ‘The 
Wedding Party’), Van Marcke, Schreyer and Verboeckhoven. The 
works of many American artists of various schools, from F. E, 
Church and Albert Bierstadt to‘'C. D. Weldon and Louis Moeller, 
are included in the collection. The examples of Rubens, Steen, 
Teniers and Ruysdael are not the least interesting works in this 
promiscuous gathering of pictures. Altogether their late owner 
appears to have loved artistic vice and virtue equally. Some fine 
jades, agates and porcelains are to be seen in the bric-&-brac col- 
ection. 





George Eliot’s Humor. 
[The Spectator.} 

THE dramatic humour which has gained so much admiration 
for George Eliot’s stories, and which is so conspicuous by its ab- 
sence from her letters and journals, seems to most readers to be of 
a kind which would have been likely to make itself visible in almost 
every hour and every personal action of her life. As a matter of 
fact, we now know that it was not so—that it was a sort of latent 
heat which was given out chiefly under the conditions of creative 
fiction. In her ordinary life, the reflective and elaborate consider- 
ateness of the woman so predominated over all she did and thought, 
that you observe nothing else—no sparkling colours of prismatic 
imagination, no vision of the scenes she had herself observed in 
one aspect, under the manifold lights in which the various charac- 
ters she could create would have observed them. When you turn 
to her books, and consider how, in ‘Silas Marner,’ the good natured 
husky butcher at the Rainbow mildly resents the imputations of 
the quarrelsome farrier, and limits himself to contending that the 
‘red Durham’ cow had turned out ‘a lovely carkiss,’ though he 
‘would quarrel with no man;’ when you remember in ‘Felix 
Holt’ how Mrs. Holt, when she thought of the obstinacy of her 
son Felix in refusing to wear a cravat, and insisting on wearing a 
workman’s cap, mentally refers to these grievances even in chapel- 
time, ‘with a slow shake of the head at several passages in the 
minister’s prayer;’ or recall in ‘The Mill on the Floss’ how the 
sister who ‘holds by a spot’ on her tablecloths looks down upon 
the sister who held by ‘big checks and live things’ on her linen, 

ou can hardly believe that in three volumes of such an author's. 
etters there is not a trace of that pleasure in looking at the world 
through all sorts of grotesque media, which you naturally ascribe 
to a writer with so great a command of the varieties of human 
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limitation and human caprice. The fact, however, appears to be, 
that not only was this great command of dramatic insight not 
habitually used, and certainly not the resource of every idle hour, 
but that it was not habitually even useable—that George Eliot 
needed the sense of pressure belonging to the constructive work of 
a particular plot, and of particular local and personal details, be- 
fore she was able to summon up before her the vivid life with 
which she so often delights us. Wher she got her imagination to 
the exact point where a butcher's feelings about the ‘carkiss’ of a 
‘red Durham’ are wanted, the butcher’s feelings about that carcase 
-came to her in the most vivid and complete way. When she had 
to ask herself how the pious widow of a quack medicine-vendor 
would defend her husband for selling those quack medicines, and 
mix up irrelevent texts from the Bible with her pious commemora- 
tion of the deceased quack, George Eliot could reproduce the 
widow’s feelings with a delightful fertility that gives one the high- 
est sense both of her realism and of her humour. But so far as 
we can judge, when the necessity for calling up these figures, under 
the special conditions of time and place, was not upon her, George 
Eliot did not possess a fancy that created them merely for her own 
behoof and amusement. She had an imagination that required 
preparing by special effort, by a careful combination of concur- 
rent elements, before it indulged her with these life-like visions. 
She did not suddenly see a political situation, as Mr. Brooke 
‘would have seen it, and burst into laughter at his 2dz/ slipshodness ; 
she did not suddenly get a glimpse of life through the Dodson 
mind, and become convulsed at the spectacle of its grotesque nar- 
rowness and arbitrariness. She seems to have gone through life 
with a view not less monotonously individual and personal—per- 
haps even somewhat more monotonously individual and personal— 
than other persons greatly her inferior in ability; while the magnif- 
icent humour which she could on occasions command, was almost 
as rarely put in requisition for ordinary purposes as is the spectro- 
scope of the chemist or the telephone of the electrician. It appears 
from reading George Eliot’s letters, that there was a want of life 
and variety in her ordinary view of the world; that she arranged 
her impressions too elaborately in certain uniform patterns; and 
that, barring the occasional use of a little laboured irony, she wrote 
to all her friends in exactly the same style, on exactly the same 
class of subjects. For example, she talks of Anthony Trollope’s 
‘wholesome Wesen,’ though Anthony Trollope suggested nothing 
less than a German word for ‘essence ;’ she speaks of her own ‘ per- 
turbed health,’ as if ‘disturbed’ were quite too common an adjec- 
tive for her use; describes her favourite thoughts as ‘altars where 
I oftenest go to contemplate ;’ declares herself ‘completely upset 
by anything that arouses unloving emotions ;’ cries out ‘ Ebenezer’ 
-or ‘ Magnificat anima mea’ on small occasions; and writes in this 
fashion page after page, and letter after letter, till one feels it quite 
an unexpected relief when she comes out in a letter to John Black- 
wood with so homely a sample of her own wisdom as this: ‘An 
unfortunate duck can only lay blue eggs, however much white ones 
may be in demand.’ On the whole, we should say that, while 
George Eliot is an author of singularly large humour, this qualit 
is more completely latent in her correspondence than it is at all 
easy to understand. 

If we were to hazard a very bold conjecture, it would be that 
George Eliot’s imagination was the real origin of her humour; 
-and that only through the exercise of her imagination, which was 
‘deliberate, and more or less a matter of will,—though, when she 
had made the effort, she had, as she herself said, no power to con- 
‘trol the play of her own faculty,—did her humour come to the sur- 
face. When she had got Mrs. Poyser well before her mind she 
‘could invent Mrs. Poyser’s witty sayings almost ad /bztum ; when 
-she had got Mr. Brooke, with his hesitating and good-natured in- 
coherence before her mind, she could make him blunder into stulti- 
fications of which only Mr. Brooke could have been capable; when 
she had Mrs. Pullet or Bob Jakin before her mind, she could prose 
about the medicine-bottles or the keys, or boast of the advantages 
which a pedlar may derive from a broad thumb, as only these ad- 
mirable characters could have done it; but she is dependent on a 
distinct vision of the figure itself for the humour which the figure 
brings with it; she has none of Charles Lamb’s delight in the rapid 
interchange of associated ideas on her own account; she is not a 
humourist first and a dramatist afterwards, but a humourist only 
‘because she is a dramatist. And then she was a dramatist only 
when she had all her spells in full working order and had distinctly 
realised the figures which she had: to create. Then, and not till 
then, her humour flows in a large stream. But otherwise her hu- 
mour appears only in the form of a pale irony—that is, in the light 
which is cast on general views by the large knowledge she has of 
the confusions and littlenesses of human nature. Thus it is per- 
fectly characteristic of her own style when she remarks that ‘the 
Dissenters solemnly disclaimed any lax expectations that Catholics 
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were likely to be saved;’ or when she tells us that ‘ the Inde- 
pendent chapel began to be filled with eager men and women to 
whom the exceptional possession of religious truth was the condi- 
tion which reconciled them to a meagre existence, and made them 
feel in secure alliance with the unseen but supreme rule of a world 
in which their own visible part was small.’ Again, she is entirely 
in her own vein when she speaks of the ‘sense of that peculiar 
edification which belongs to the inexplicable.’ But George Eliot’s 
irony is not true humour. We may even say that there is in it a. 
thin tone of triumph over the inconsistencies of human nature 
which is in a totally different key to the hearty laughter of the true 
humourist. And, therefore, we seldom enjoy that sensation of pins 
and needles with which she often regales us in the reflective por- 
tions of her novels,—the openings of her chapters,—certainly not 
as we do that large dramatic humour in which she soon loses her- 
self when once she is speaking for characters which have laid a 
hold of her imagination. Take, for instance, Mrs. Pullet’s gloomy 
reflections as to the incapacity of her husband to unravel the mys- 
tery of her keys, in case of her decease,— 

‘I don’t know what you mean to do, sister Glegg, but I mean to give 
him [Tom] a tablecloth of all my three biggest sizes but one, besides 
sheets. I don’t say what more I shall do; but ¢hat I shall do, and if I 
should die to-morrow, Mr. Pullet, you'll bear it in mind,—though you'll 
be blundering with the keys, and never remember as that on the third 
shelf of the left-hand wardrobe, behind the night-caps with the broad 
ties—not the narrow-frilled uns—is the key o’ the drawer in the Blue 
Room, where the key o’ the Blue Closet is. You'll make a mistake, and 
I shall niver be worthy to know it. You’ve a memory for my pills and 
draughts wonderful, I'll always say that of you; but you’re lost among 
the keys.’ This gloomy prospect of the confusion that would ensue on 
her decease was very affecting to Mrs. Pullet. 

This reflection that Mr. Pullet would make a mistake about the 
keys, and that Mrs. Pullet, in her spiritual life, ‘would niver be 
worthy to know it,’ has the sort of humour in it that Shakspeare 
himself would have enjoyed to the utmost. But the humour comes 
of the vision of Mrs. Pullet, and not Mrs. Pullet of the sense of 
humour. In George Eliot’s own life it is only in the thinner irony 
with which she mocks at human limitations that we see the second- 
ary effect of her dramatic feeling. She herself takes life gravely, 
monotonously, sometimes almost drearily; and certainly not the 
less drearily for the little value she attaches to the significance of 
most human convictions. Her dramatic power plays into the hands 
of her intellectual scepticism, and of her comprehensive forbear-- 
ance with all the forms of human error; but otherwise her drama- 
tic power does not play at all a conspicuous part in her own life. 
It does not even often succeed in breaking through the rather arti- 
ficial sweetness and elaborateness of her journals and epistles. 





Current Criticism 


‘SPOOKICAL’ RESEARCH.—‘ Yer I come a bilin’,’ said one of 
the young Tarrypins during the famous race in which Brer Rabbit’s 
colors were lowered, and ‘ Yer I come a bulgin’,’ said another of 
them. Yer comes the Society for Spookical Research a bilin’ and 
a bulgin.’ A word of apology may seem to be due to the worthy 
persons of whom the society is composed for the apparent liberty 
here taken with its name. But a moment’s reflection will show 
them that the metathesis whereby the Greek root wuz is altered into 
the Teutonic substantive spook is as natural and indeed obvious an 
instance of the working of a celebrated law as it is possible to im- 
agine. The Society, then, for Spookical Research biles in the cur- 
rent number of Zhe Nineteenth Century magazine, where Mr. 
Frederick Myers proves with much learning that the Mr. Hyde 
which is in all of us, and which most of us generally are, may be 
made to give way permanently to Dr. Jekyll by the judicious appli- 
cation of a toasting-fork to one side of the person. It bulges in 
two volumes, about the size of haystacks, entitled ‘Phantasms of 
the Living’ (London: Triibner & Co. 1886), and constructed with 
infinite labor by Mr. Edmund Gurney, Mr. Frederick Myers, and 
Mr. Frank Podmore. The division of labor was thus. All three 
authors, particularly Mr. Podmore, collected the necessary mate- 
rial in the shape of several hundreds—for aught we know thou- 
sands—of ghost stories, good, bad, and indifferent. Moreover, they 
‘cross-examined ’ their informants, and explained to some of them 
how silly their scruples about publishing the telepathical adventures 
of their grandmothers, daughters, cousins, uncles, and lovers, de- 
funct or otherwise, really were. Having collected the stories, they 
classified them, each after his kind. Then Mr. Myers wrote an 
introduction, bristling with metaphor and gorgeous with rhetorical 
imagery, and also a ‘Note ona Suggested Method of Psychical 
Interaction,’ of which more anon. And last of all Mr. Gurney 
wrote the book.— 7he Saturday Review. 
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SMITH, THE NOVELIST.—‘ You never can depend upon these 
_Smiths,’ says Mark Twain. The author of ‘ Minnigrey,’ J. F. of 
-that family, is no exception to the rule thus arbitrarily formulated. 

His province in art was cheap fiction; but in his time he was one 
of the best-read writers in England. He has been dead not many 
years, and already there is an accretion of legends about his name 
which promises to develop into a regular myth. Thus it is said, 
for one thing, that he believed his real strength to lie in serious art, 
and that he died of grief because he was bound hand and foot to 
the penny novel. Again, it is told of him that he was the salvation 
of a certain journal. Its proprietors were in despair; they had 
tried Walter Scott, they had tried Alexander Dumas, they had 
tried Charles Reade; the public would not buy, and all was going 
by the board; when J. F. Smith stepped in with a masterpiece of 
his making, and the consumptive print became the healthiest of its 
kind. Another romance affirms that he was made a Papal count 
under circumstances that do him the greatest honour as a practical 
novelist. “Twas in the Rome of five-and-twenty years ago; a 
dignitary of the Church had been seen, in full canonicals, to come 
forth into open day from an establishment the most disreputable 
that can be imagined. The Liberal press made much of the event; 
when J. F. Smith, with such presence of mind as few men-of-letters 
can boast, suggested to the proper person (it may have been An- 
tonelli) that a reward should be offered for the discovery of the 
impostor who, attired as a cardinal, had been seen to leave etc., etc. 
This was done; the Church was saved; and J. F. Smith, like Mr. 
Chucks, became a foreign nobleman. That these stories are true 
is not, perhaps, demonstrable. What is certain is that J. F. Smith 
was a hard-working man-of-letters of the type (let us say) of Ponson 
du Terrail; that, if his English was elaborate and his sentiment a 
trifle obvious, he had a prodigious fund of invention; and that in 
his time he amused the toiling millions as much as artybody who 
has ever worked for them, the poet of ‘Rocambole’ not excepted. 
—The Saturday Review. 





Notes 

SECRETARY OF STATE BAYARD has submitted to the Senate a 
numerously-signed memorial, calling attention to the proposed index 
to documents and pamphlets relating to the United States pre- 
served in European libraries. It is the index projected by Mr. B. 
F. Stevens, of London, to which we called attention in our issue of 
Dec. 18. Such another opportunity is not likely to occur soon 
again, and the proposal that Congress appropriate a sufficient sum 
to enable the work to be done is approved by almost every Ameri- 
can interested in the study of history. There is no opposition to 
the measure, which is now in the hands of the Library Committee 
of the Senate; and there should be no hesitation on the part of the 
Committee to report it favorably without delay. 


—Charles Scribner’s Sons announce a translation of Kuno Fisch- 
er’s ‘ History of Modern Philosophy,’ which has already been trans- 
lated into Russian, French, Italian and Hungarian. The English 
translation is by Prof. J. P. Gordy, a pupil of Prof. Fischer. Messrs. 
Scribner are about to add to their list of theological books the He- 
brew and Semitic text-books and other works heretofore published 
by the American Publication Society of Hebrew, of Chicago. The 
most notable of these publications are the Hebrew grammars of 
Prof. William R. Harper, of Yale. 


—John Burroughs has been spending a few days in town, but 
returned to West Park on the Hudson on Wednesday evening. 
He is Postmaster of the village. 


—A bill to pension Walt Whitman at the rate of $25 per 
month has been favorably reported to Congress by the House 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. The report sets forth that the 
poet dedicated himself during the War to the unceasing care, as a 
volunteer nurse, of sick and wounded soldiers, his almost devo- 
tional ministrations being well known to the citizens of Washing- 
ton and of the Nation. It includes many extracts from newspaper 
articles and interviews with well-known persons attesting Mr. 
Whitman’s faithful service during the War and his present de- 
pendent condition. 


— Verdi: An Anecdotic History of his Life and Works,’ by 
Arthur Pougin, is announced by Scribner & Welford. It must not 
be supposed that because the music of Wagner is just now at the 
height of its popularity, there are no admirers of the melodic strains 
of ‘ Aida’ and ‘ La Traviata.’ 

—‘ The Conflict of East and West in Egypt’ is the title of Dr. 
John Eliot Bowen’s book in the press of G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


—The firm of Potter, Ainsworth & Co. has been succeeded by 
that of Potter, Knight, Ainsworth & Co. The members of the 
new firm are S. A. Potter, D. F. Knight, J. F. Ainsworth and Ed- 
win Loomis. 
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—The Oakland Evening Tribune has just printed 50,000 copies. 
of a forty-eight-page supplement, containing an illustrated history 
of the city of Oakland mf Alameda County, Cal. Eastern readers. 
will be surprised to find what a large and flourishing city San 
Francisco’s next-door neighbor is, and how big and bright a paper 
it manages to support. 


D. Appleton & Co. announce ‘Brazil: Its Condition and Pros-- 
pects,’ by Gen. C. C. Andrews, formerly Consul-General: in that 
country ; and ‘ Miss Churchill: a Study,’ by Christian Reid. 

—Prof. T. W. Hunt will issue through A. C. Armstrong & Son, 
a treatise on ‘English Prose and Prose-Writers.’ 

_ —Messrs. Wilson & Ellis of this city have bought the plates of 
Admiral Semmes’s ‘Service Afloat; or, The Remarkable Career- 


of the Confederate Cruisers Sumter and Alabama,’ and will issue 
it as a subscription book, 


—Prof. G. Stanley Hall, of Johns Hopkins, is to edit a new quar- 
terly, Zhe American Journal of Psychology, to be published by 
the University——Dr. Richard T. Ely, also of Johns Hopkins, 
calls attention to a history of ‘ Codperation in New England,’ to be- 

ublished to-day by the American Economic Association, of which 
e is Secretary. It is written by Dr. Edward W. Bemis. 


—C. N. Caspar, of Milwaukee, has issued the prospectus of a 
‘General Dictionary of the American Book, News and Stationery 
Trade, and Kindred Branches, Wholesale and Retail, of the United 
States and Canada,’ subscriptions for which should be made 
through The Publishers’ Weekly, 31 Park Row, New York. 


—The third part of the collection of autographs belonging to the 
estate of the late Lewis J. Cist will be sold by Bangs & Co. on 
Feb. 23 and two following days. This lot consists of 2174 auto- 
graphs, and there are more to come in May. Distinguishing fea- 
tures of the collection are the fine old portraits oar engravings, 
especially in the European portion, and the cuttings from news- 
papers, biographical dictionaries, and other sources, arranged with 
the autographs. 


—Mendelssohn’s ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ music will be 


. given at Chickering Hall this (Saturday) evening. George Rid- 


dle will be the reader, and the vocal parts will be given by the- 
Normal College Alumnz Choral Society, accompanied by the 
Symphony Society. Frauleins Klein and Franconi, of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, have volunteered their services as soloists. The 


concert is given for the benefit of the Alumnz Library and the 
Choral Society. 


—Ben Perley Poore has prevented John Wanamaker’s selling 
copies of his ‘ Reminiscences’ over the counter of his store, as the 
book is published by subscription. 


—A correspondent who signs himself ‘A’ writes :—‘I wish to 
enter a protest against your assertion that children at the present 
day cannot be got to read “ The Parents’ Assistant,” and books of 
that type. If they do not read them, it is the fault of their parents, 
who demoralize them by providing them with the more sensational 
child’s literature of the present day. My boy of seven has had as 
much enjoyment in Frank and the Rollo books as I had at his age; 
and if I have not read him “ The Parents’ Assistant,” it is because 
I have not known where to find a copy.’ 

—lIt is said that H. H. Bancroft, the California historian, is de- 
sirous of disposing of his valuable library—the richest in existence, 
in certain departments of Americana—for $250,000. Mr. Bancroft 
was a heavy loser by the fire which destroyed several hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of property belonging to the firm of A. L. 
Bancroft & Co., the San Francisco publishers. 


—President Dwight’s paper on ‘What a Yale Student Should 
Be’ is to be published by the Seniors in pamphlet form. 


—Sampson Low & Co. have brought out in London the ‘ Me- 
moirs of Robert E. Lee,’ by A. L. Long, and Zhe Saturday 
Review, in concluding a very long and complimentary review of 
the book, says ‘ General Long has deserved well of his countrymen 
and of the world in the life-like picture which he has drawn of a 
faultless hero.’ It also refers, incidentally, to George Washington’s 
marriage to ‘ Miss Curtis.’ 

—Mr. Smalley cables to the 7rzbune that the conclusion of Mr. 
Matthew Arnold's article on General Grant in Murray's Maga- 
zine is much more interesting than the emer, Minister 
Phelps’s address on ‘ The Law of the Land,’ delivered last Novem- 
ber before the Edinburgh Philosophical Institute, has just been 
published in London as a pamphlet. Lord Colin Campbell’s library 
will be sold by auction next week at Edinburgh. The books 
are mainly Scotch, and the proceeds will not go far toward paying 
the cost of his recent suit. The bill amounts to $13,500, and this, 
unless paid, will land Lord Colin in the Bankruptcy Court. 
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—Catherine W. Bruce has given $50,000 for the maintenance of 
a new branch of the New York Free Circulating Library, to be 
called the George Bruce Branch. Miss Bruce is the daughter of 
the late millionaire — George Bruce, and is a cousin of 


Miss Catharine L. Wolfe. The World says that a gentleman, 
well-known in this city, has offered to erect a building for yet 
another branch. The offer has been accepted and the site will 
soon be selected. The library has lately received a gift of $10,000 


from Mrs. Charles Worishoffer and of the same amount from Wil- ° 


liem Ottendoffer. 

* —Dr. Benson J. Lossing has just written for Funk & Wag- 
nalls a popular History of the State of New York. 

_ —Mr. Burnand, the editor of Punch, writes to the London 7zmes 
that many visitors to the Porte St. Martin Theatre have been struck 
by the resemblance of Sardou’s new aad Le Crocodile,’ to the 
late Tom Taylor’s ‘ Overland Route.’» If the similarity is accidental, 
it is said to be one of the most extraordinary céincidences on record. 
Hitherto it has been taken for granted that all English plays were 
stolen from the French. It would be strange enough if Sardou 
were to turn the tide the other way. 

—From Henry Norman’s cable letter to the Post we learn that 
Prof. Thorold Rogers, in working at the Bodleian Library at Ox- 
ford, has discovered some extremely interesting papers bearing 
upon early American political history. They are dated 1705-25, 
and consist chiefly of what, in Parliamentary language, would now 
be called the ‘case’ against the abortive bill introduced into the 
Commons for altering the Constitution. He thinks there is enough 
material to fill a Johns Hopkins historical pamphlet. Two hun- 
dred thousand copies of various editions of ‘Faust’ are said to 
have been sold since Irving produced the play at the Lyceum. 
Under the title, ‘ Two Royal Lives,’ Fisher Unwin is about to 
publish a volume of the lives of the Crown Prince and Princess 
of Germany, by Dorothea Roberts. 


—R. Worthington Co. have issued the third and concluding part 
of ‘The Greville Memoirs,’ 1852-60, in two volumes. The same 
work is published in a single volume by the Appletons. 

—The success achieved by the ladies at the recent B. A. Hon- 
ours examinations in the University of London is worth noting. 
From the results just published, a special aptitude for language 
rather than for science must be inferred. In French four ladies 
have the first class to themselves, while male candidates are in the 
second and third classes. Five have obtained classical honours, 
one in the first class, three in the second, and one in the first place 
ofthe third. Three ladies have obtained honours in German, and 
one in the third class in mathematics. A lady also—for the first 
time, The Pall Mail Gazette believes—has passed the Scriptural 
examination, gaining a first class and a prize. This lady must, in 
accordance with the regulations, have shown proficiency either in 
Hebrew or New Testament Greek, possibly in both. As a further 
proof of the aptitude of the female mind for linguistic studies, it 
may be added that in 1886 two ladies obtained the classical M.A. 


degree. 











Publications Received 


Receipt of new publications is ac ledged in this col: Further notice of 
any work will depend upon its interest and importance. Where no address is given, 
the publication is issued in New York. 


Barrett, Jonathan. How He Lost Her...........00- seceee seeeee G. W. Dillingham. 











Bentley, R. - vupeclogice) EE SP ee ee ee D. Appleton & Co. 
Bugbee, J. M. The City Government of Boston. 2sc. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins piatooniy. 
Cantacuzéne-Altieri, Olga. Iréne. Tr. by G. Simpson...... ........ F, Warne & Co. 
‘Chambers, G. W. Queens in Art. Nashville, Tenn.................. A. Setliff & Co. 
Church of the 7 hurn, The. 25c. By one of the Mites. 
by, F. M. The Daughter of Pharaoh. $1.50.......-.++--0e eee Phillips & Hunt. 
R. A iene EINEM <b-0sin ocdicnecacedepnd’. oserses Harper & Bros. 
i i. chen s lee tagiecesbheess 606b600 0s dese cedve Phillips & Meat. 
Dickinson, M. D. The Amber Star. ee paaubaises omens Phillips & Hunt. 
F. E.G. The Darling of an Empire....... ......0.0--e2eceeeeees G W. Dillingham. 
Franklin, B. Complete Works of. $1.00. Compiled = edited Mfa~ Bigelow. 
Vol. I. et ade liahie SUK ahps cnsgicacan scbees Putnam’s Sons. 
Harte, Bret. 5% Millionaire of Rough and Ready............ eg a & Co. 
Heretic Priest, The, and other Tales. From the Dutch. . eat hil oh & Hunt. 
Hill, RK. S = S Chapter on Wall Street. 10C....... scseesceeesseee illingham. 
Marble, P, Presumption of Brains................ Boston : Wont line land Pub. Co. 
Newton, & M. Winter in Florida.... ..............000 nasmepnwet G. Dillingham. 
Norris, M.H. Dorothy Delafield. $1.50.... ............0-00 ceeee Phillips & Hunt. 
-Ohnet, Georges. Edmée. Translated into a. F. Warner & Co. 
jo er Res. J J.H. Orthodoxy and the Heathen...............+- ames Pott & Co. 
Safford, F. H. Mathematical Teaching. asc...........-. Boston : D. C.Heath & Co. 
‘Spear, }. W. Out of The Toils. DE sens tact hd den 5.40 eh panjnens Phi lips & Hunt. 


Stillman, C. F. The Mechanical —— of Knee-Joint ‘Disease. 


rinted from The New York Medical Fournal. 
Tinseau, Leon de. Héléne. Tr. by ~y E. Simpson, .........22 02 «++ F. Warne & Co, 
OE, 05. <td cen vindnde pentesre, ancieabesestenns spomen: L. Prang & Co. 
Walker, H. E. The Lady of Dardale bbaiedecs: Manchester, oe : Browne - 4 ry" 
“Waterton, Charles. Wanderings in a wean roc. -Cassell & Co. 
a mn Hopes and H risies. GW. Dillinghawe 


Weld, M. C. Illustrated Tableaux for eoaadee. “Parts I. II.. .. Harold Roorbach. 
nm, “Daniel D. Banas, Reviews and Discourses. Statements Theological 

and Critical. 2 Vols. $2.50. Phillipe & Hunt. 

‘Winter, J. S. Regimeutal Legends. 25c...........ccecesceeeeceeeeee Harper & Bros. 








Critic Number 162 





The Free Parliament. 


. [Communications must be accompanied with the name ana 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
quested to give the number of the question for convenience of 


reference.| QUESTIONS 


No. 1231.—In Kingsley’s * Hypatia’ the author, in describing the 
northern barbarians sailing on the Nile, tells how they sang songs in the 
time of our modern waltz, and asserts their familiar usage of that musi- 
cal time. Can you inform me if those people did render music in such 
time, and how the fact is nowknown? A search in ‘ The Encyclopzedia 
Britannica’ fails to enlighten me. 

Las VEGAS, NEw MEXxICco. F. H. A, 





No. 1232.—Where should the comma come in such a sentence as 
this: ‘I have to inform you that I will do as you request?’ Is it not 
optional to place it after ‘ you’ or ‘that?’ I think I could give authority 
for either. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. H. 


[Probably you could, but if we were to place it anywhere, we should 
place it after‘ you.’ Why insert a comma at all ?] 





No, 1233.—Is Shelley the author of ‘ The Sensitive Plant ?’ If not, 
who is? 

ADAMS, MAss. W. P. B. 

[You have got it right the first time. The poem was written by 
Shelley—and an exquisite one it is. We should advise you to read it.] 





No. 1234.—Please give me some information concerning Ouida—her 
real name, birthplace, parentage, residence and (might I add?) her sex. 
I recently saw the statement in a ‘literary’ paper that her name was 
Mary Ann Stubbs. 

SACRAMENTO, CAL. J. D.R. 


[Mary Ann Stubbs is a very pretty name, but Ouida has no claim to 
it. Her name is Louise dela Ramé. She isof French extraction, and 
was born at Bury St. Edmund’s, England, about 1840. Her first novel, 
‘ Granville de Vigne,’ appeared in book form in 1863 She lives a re- 
tired life in a villa in the suburbs of Florence. ] 





No, 1235.—Last Christmas one of the periodicals, I think, issued a 
colored plate entitled ‘A Lesson in Counterpoint '—priests playing 
musical instruments, and acolytes singing. Where can I get a copy of 
this lithograph in colors ? 

St. PAUL, MINN. Cc. D. 





No. 1236.—Please give the titles borne by\Alfred Tennyson, Poet- 
Laureate of England; also his manner of signing his name, and the man- 
ner of address to him. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. L. D. E. 


[Lord Tennyson is Baron Tennyson d’ Eyncourt, of Aldworth, Surrey, 
and Farringford, Freshwater, Isle of Wight. His name, as given on the 
title-pages of his latest books, is ‘Alfred, Lord Tennyson.’ His signa- 
ture is simply ‘ Tennyson.’ Barons are styled ‘Right Honorable. The 
Crown addresses them as ‘ Our right trusty and well beloved.’} 





ANSWERS. 


No. 1227.—The lines requested, and which I give below, constitute 
probably the most remarkable specimen of alliteration extant. 


An Austrian army, awfully arra = 
Boldly, by battery, besieged Be! grade: 
Cossack ¢ ng come, 

Dealing destruction’s 's devastating | doom. 

Every endeavor engineers essay 

For fame, for fortune -fighting furious fray. 
Generals ’gainst generals grapple—gracious God! 
How honors heaven heroic hardihood ! 

Infuriate, indiscriminate in ill, 

Kinsmen kill kinsmen—kindred kindred kill ! 
Labor low levels loftiest. longest lines— 

Men march ’mid mounds, ’mid moles, ’mid murderous mines. i 





Now noisy noxious numbers notice nought 

Of outward obstacles, opposing ought ; 

Poor patriots partly p , partly p 

— quaking, quickly quarter, quarter "quest. 
eason returns; religion’s right redounds, 

Suwarrow stops such sanguinary sounds, ‘ 

Truce to the "Turk—triumph to thy train ! ! 

Unjust, unwise, unmerciful Ukraine ! 

Vanish vain victory, vanish victory vain ! 

Why wish we w fare? wherefore welcome were 

Xerxes, Ximenes, Xanthus Xaviere? 

Yield, ye youths, ye yeomen, yield your yell! 

Zeno’s, Zarpater’ s, Zoroaster’ 's zeal, 

And all attracting—against arms appeal ! 


PORTLAND, MAINE. M. L., B. W. 


[T. M. P., of New York, sends a copy of the verses in which the last 
line reads: ‘ Attracting all, arms against acts appeal.’ L.S. L., of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., writes that the lines are to be found in the article 
on Alliteration in Chambers’ Encyclopedia. ] 
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